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PREFACE. 

EVERY  piece  of  news  I 
have  met  with  in  the  pub- 
lick  papers  from  America 
lince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
war,  in  faft,  is  the  reafon  of  my 
troubling  the  world  with  this  tradl. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  the  generality 
of  engli£hmen  have  a  natural  curi- 
ofity  to  know  what  is  doing  in  a 
part  of  the  world  which  fo  nearly 
concerns  them  :  at  leaf!  I  can  an- 
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iwer  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  my- 
feli.  When  I  hear  of  battles  fouo-ht, 

iD  5 

fortreffes  befieged,  and  fchemes  laid 
lor  the  opperations  of  war,  I  ge¬ 
nerally  turn  to  a  map,  which  in¬ 
forms  me  where  any  place  is,  but 
then  it  leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark, 
as  to  many  interefting  particulars. 

i  'X 

The  fcene  of  action  is  now  in  Arne- 

^  f  ,  ^  ^  * 

rica  :  to  underftand  perfectly  what 
the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of 
any  place  being  taken  on  either  fide, 
is  to  us,  it  is  neceflary  not  only  to 
know  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
fuch  a  place  (which  is  frequently 

the  beft  part  of  the  accounts  fome 

/  **•  -  /  • 

authors  give)  but  its  fituation  with 
regard  to  its  neigbourhood  ;  what 
nations  of  indians  it  lies  near  to  : 

m  )  .  ,  f  j  t  .  . 
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Whether  thofe  indians  are  beft  af- 
feded  to  us,  or  our  enemies  ;  what 

V  s. 

french  forts  or  fettlements  are  near- 

eft,  and  their  diftance ;  if  that  can 

*  *  *  * 

be  known,  which  is  not  always  the 
cafe  in  that  uninhabited  and  exten- 
five  country  :  Thefe  and  many  o- 

ther  particulars,  too  tedious  to  be 
mention’d  here,  I  have  had  a  pro¬ 
per  regard  to  in  the  following  trea- 
tife  :  I  cannot  fay  by  way  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  it,  that  I  have  per- 
fonally  travelled  over  the  countries 
I  fpeak  of,  but  I  have  carefully 
and  dilligently  confulted  all  the 
authors  of  any  credit  that  have  wrote 
upon  this  fubjed,  and  extracted 

form 
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from  them  what  I  thought  would 
illufbate  this  piece  :  This  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  by  comparing 
them  together,  to  fee  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  they  agree,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  the  only  way  to  come 
at  the  truth,  which  1  have  never 
difguifed  or  prevaricated  in  any  ac¬ 
counts  whatever  :  nor  have  I  impofed 
my  own  inventions  on  the  world, 
as  the  reader  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  if 
he  pleafes  to  compare  this  account 
with  thofe  of  others  who  have  hand¬ 
led  the  fubjed  before  me.  I  have 
difguifed  nothing  out  of  pallion,  or 
to  pleafe  any  fad  ion  or  party. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  reader  will  he  apt 
to  ask,  what  occafion  there  is  for 
a  new  account  of  the  countries  I 

9 

treat  of,  there  being  feveral  very 
good  ones  already  ?  My  anfwer  to 
this  queftion  is,  that  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  objection,  that  it  would 
rather  confirm  me  in  my  defi  gn, 
as  the  more  -good  accounts  there 
is  published,  the  more  there  will  be 
for  me  to  confult,  and  confequently 
my  treacife,  I  Hatter  myfelfi,  would 
be  the  more  compleat.  Likewife 
the  eafineis  of  the  price  of  this  final! 
tradt,  I  hope  will  work  powerfully 
in  my  favour  with  many  readers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Cape  Breton  -and  Louilburg. 

IsQoOeCHE  illand  of  Cape  Breton  (by  fome 
T  vS  called  Cape  illand,  and  by  others 
gWg  IJle  Roy  ale )  is  fttuated  between 
s  "  6 1  and  62  degrees  of  weft  longi¬ 
tude;  and  between  45  and  48  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fepe- 
rated  from  Acadia  (or  Nova  Scotia)  by  the 
narrow  ftrait  of  Canlo  ;  and  is  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  ’Tis 
indented  by  many  bays,  particularly  by 
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one  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  runs  in  from 
noith-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  almoft  divides 
it  into  two.  .  It  produces  fea-coal,  lime, 
oaks  of  a  prodigious  fize,  pines,  and  all  forts 
of  timber-trees  5  but  the  moft  common,  ex¬ 
cept  oaks  and  pines,  are  the  cedar,  afh,  ma- 
p»e,  plane  tice,  and  alpin  ;  the  forrefts  of 
iiiis  illand  con  fill  moffly  of  pines. 

It  has  in  its  coafls,  feveral  places  of  good 
anchorage,  both  on  the  caftern  coaft,  which 
terminates  at  cape  nord  ;  and  alfo  on  that 
running  fouthward  from  eafi:  to  weft  :  Of 
wide,  the  belt  tor  largenefs  and  fecurity, 
are  St.  Anne  s  bay  with  a  narrow  entrance  ; 
and  Gabarn  bay  ;  but  thefe  are*  both  unin- 
nabited.  i  he  only  place  of  any  confe— 
quence  is, 

LOUISBURG  fituated  on  thefouth-eaff  part 
of  the  illand ;  it  is  built  on  a  point  of  land  and 
is  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  ftreets  are  broad 
and  regular,  and  compofed  inoftly  of  flone. 
It  is  walled  and  extremely  well  fortified 
v/ith  all  modern  works,  which  are  about 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  round.  It  has  a 
large  parade  at  a  final!  diltance  from  the 
citadel,  the  infide  of  which  is  a  fine  fquare, 
near  two  hundred  feet  each  wray;  the  north 
tide  of  which  is  taken  up  with  the  go.ver- 
nors  houfe,  and  parifh  church  ;  the  other 
three  iidcs  contain  barracks  for  the  c-arri- 
fon,  which  are  bomb  proof:  The  entrance 

into 
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into  it  is  over  a  draw-bridge,  on  one  fide, 
of  which  is  a  corps  de  garde ,  and  advanced 
centinels  on  the  other. 

The  greateft  extent  of  the  town  is  from 
the  citadel  to  the  ftone  gate,  call’d  the  duke 
de  Pentheivre,  which  is  more  than  half  an 
englifh  mile.  The  ramparts  are  all  moun¬ 
ted  with  heavy  cannon.  There  are  three 
gates  in  the  north-weft  tide  of  the  town  which 
look  into  the  harbour,  and  have  bridges  run 
into  the  water,  fo  that  at  any  time  you 
may  load  any  fort  of  goods  with  very  great 
eafe. 

The  harbour  of  Louisburg  is  fo  very  ex- 
tenfive,  that  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain 
might  ride  in  it  with  the  utmoft  fafety ;  its 
mouth  is  about  four  hundred  fathom  broad  ; 
it  is  much  confin’d  by  goat-ifland,  wftiereon 
ftands  a  pretty  large  fort,  and  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  is  a  very  high  tower,  that  ferves 
as  a  light-houfe,  which  ftands  on  a  high 
rocky  point  and  may  be  feen  in  a  clear  night 
live  leagues  off  at  fea.  The  harbour  is  in 
breadth  from  north- weft  to  fouth-eaft,  more 
than  half  an  englifh  mile  In  the  narrowed: 
place ;  and  in  length  from  north-eaft  to 
fouth-weft,  near  fix  miles  ;  and  from  fix 
to  eight  fathom  water,  good  holding  ground. 
The  coaft  of  it  on  the  north  fide  within, 
forms  a  point  which  advances  towards  the 
Ihore,  till  it  faces  the  mouth  of  the  harbour; 
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and  here  alfo  is  the  royal  battery,  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  fort  on  that  fide  j  in  the  north  eaft 
part  of  the  harbour,  is  a  fine  careening 
wharf  for  men  of  war  to  heave  down,  and 
very  fafe  from  all  winds,  being  land  lock’d 
and  having  a  confiderable  depth  of  water  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  country  veflels  lie  up 
here  in  the  winter.  In  fummer  they  all 
come  to  an  anchor  before  the  town  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  diflance  ;  though  the 
imaller  veliels  may  come  within  a  "cable’s 
length  of  the  fhore,  where  they  lie  quiet 
from  all  winds,  except  the  eaft,  which  blows 
right  into  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  caufes 
lome  agitation,  but  without  any  danger  to 
tne  fhips  at  anchor  therein.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  fide  of  this  careening  warf  are  the  fifh- 
ing  ftages,  and  loom  for  two  thouiand  boats 
to  make  their  filli.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  fine  place 
to  make  an  extenfive  and  advantageous  fifh- 
eiy ;  for  you  may  load  your  boats  twice  a 
day  in  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  within  call 
of  the  centry  boat,  from  the  ifland  and  light-, 
houfe  battery.  But  in  winter  this  harbour 
is  fo  entirely  frozen,  that  it  may  be  walk’d 
over ;  that  feafon  begins  here  at  the  end 
of  November,  and  continues  till  May  or  June, 
fometimes  the  frofls  fet  in  fooner,  and  are 
more  intenfe,  as  in  the  year  1745,  when  by 
the  middle  of  Odtober  a  great  part  of  the 
harbour  was  already  frozen,  ' ' 
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The  fortifying  this  city,  before  we  took 
it  in  1745,  coft  the  french  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  oflivres :  and  fince  ithas  been  in  their 
poffefiion,  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle,  it  has  coft  them  three  times  that  fum  ; 
it  is  the  key  to  north  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Louisburg  confift  of 
french  families,  fome  europeans,  and  other 
creoles  of  the  place  itfelf,  and  Placentia  in 
Newfoundland,  from  whence  they  removed 
hither,  on  the  ceeding  that  iiland  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
cod  fifiiery,  from  which  a  vaft  profit  an¬ 
nually  acrues  to  them  ;  the  neighbouring 
feas  affording  the  beft  of  any  about  New¬ 
foundland.  Many  of  them  were  in  thriving 
cireumftances  :  Their  wealth  lies  in  their 
frore-houfes,  fome  of  which  are  within  the 
tort,  and  others  Icatter  d  along  the  fhore. 
Many  of  them  have  forty  or  fifty  fifhing 
boats  each,  which  are  daily  employed  and 
will  load  twice  a  day  in  the  harbour  s  mouth. 
Ships  refort  hither  from  moft  of  the  ports 
in  France,  and  always  find  their  frore-houfes 
fill  d  with  cod  ;  in  exchange  for  which  they 
bring  provifions  and  other  goods.  The 
fame  trade  is  likewife  carried  on  with  the 
french  fugar  colonies,  for  their  produce  : 
And  the  remainder  of  their  cod  finds  a  vent 
jn  Canada.  The  inhabitants  have  dwell¬ 
ings 
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mgs  and  llore-houfes  on  the  illand  of  St  John, 
with  all  the  apurtenances  of  a  filhery. 

The  importance  of  this  illand  and  fortrefs, 
we  come  next  to  confider. 

The  illand  of  Cape  Breton  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
the  englifh  exchanged  for  Placentia  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht;  leems  defign’d  as  a  re- 
pofitory  between  old  and  new  France,  as  it 
commands  the  entrance  into  St.  Lawrence's 
bay  ;  and  by  confequence  covers  all  french 
Canada,  between  which,  and  old  France, 
there  can  be  no  communication,  unlefs  the 
french  have  pofifeflion  of  this  illand. 

By  the  advantage  of  this  place  the  french 
carried  on  an  unbounded  and  ineftimable 
filhery  ,  annually  employing  at  lead:  a 
thoufand  fail,  from  200  to  400  tuns, 
and  20,000  men.  In  the  year  1730, 
there  was  a  computation  made  of  220,000 
quintals  of  fifh  at  Marfeilles  only,  for  a  mar¬ 
ket,  and  communibus  annis,  they  cure  above 
5000000  of  quintals.  How  dangerous  a  nur- 
fery  of  feamen  this  illand  has  been  and  ever 
would  have  been  while  in  their  poffeflion, 
is  very  obvious  from  the  above  and  follow¬ 
ing  particulars. 

Whoever  are  podfeded  of  Newfoundland 
and  Acadia,  if  they  have  Cape  Breton  at  the 
fame  time,  may  command  all  the  filhery  of 

North 
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north  America :  but  whoever  have  Newfou  nd¬ 
land  and  Acadia,  if  they  have  not  Cape  Breton 
likewife,  can  pretend  only  to  a  ill  are  in  this 
fiihery,  and  not  the  bed;  (hare  neither,  if  the 
people  of  another  nation,  who  are  in  pofiefi- 
iion  of  Cape  Breton,  be  better  protected  and 
more  induftrious  than  the  pofifeflors  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  Acadia. 

The  french  without  Cape  Breton  have  no 
fifhing  ground  left  them  nearer  than  old 
France,  therefore  they  will  not  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  frequent  furprizes  and  captures 
of  the  englifh,  from  this  illand  and  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  but  finally  will  be  obliged  to  quit  the 
undertaking,  leaving  the  englifh  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  this  valuable  branch  of  trade,  which 
annually  will  return  to  the  englifh  na¬ 
tion  2000000  pounds  fieri  in  g ;  for  the 
manufactures  yearly  fhipp’d  to  her  planta¬ 
tions,  and  conftantly  employ  thoufands  of 
families,  otherwife  unferviceable  to  the  pub- 
lick,  and  greatly  increafe  fhipping  navi¬ 
gation  and  mariners.  It’s  further  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  while  the  Englifh  folely  fupply  foreign 
markets  with  this  commodity  ,  roman  - 
catholick  families  muft  have  a  fort  of  depen¬ 
dence  on  them. 

The  conqueft  of  this  important  place  will 
not  only  hurt  the  french  nation  in  general, 
(our  lnofl  dangerous  rivals)  by  depriving 
them  of  their  fiihery  ;  but  muft  largely 

abridge 
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abridge  the  revenue  of  France,  by  leffening 
the  confumption  of  french  fait,  the  profit 
or  which  is  folely  in  the  crown,  and  more 
than  half  of  which  that  was  inade  in  the 
kingdom,  was  employ’d  in  this  fifhery.  At 
the  fame  time  the  revenue  from  our  own  fait 
trade,  which  Hands  engaged  for  a  confider- 
abie  part  of  the  national  debt,  may  be  made 
to  increafe  in  proportion  as  that  of  france 
is  leffened. 

The  advantages  that  arife  from  this  fifhery 
are  not  merely  the  profits  of  the  fifh,  or  the 
fait  to  cure  it,  but  the  vaft  confumption  of 
Britifh  manufactures  of  mold  kinds,  that  muft 
be  occafion’d  by  this  trade  ;  and  the  fuperi- 
ority  it  muft  inevitably  preferve  to  us  at  fea, 
by  being  an  eternal  nurfery  of  perhaps  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  thoufand  feamenj  fince  no¬ 
body  can  tell  what  numbers  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  while  we  had  this  trade  folely  in  our 

Cape  Breton  was  not  only  ufeful  to  France 
by  the  great  fale  of  french  commodities  it 
occafion’d,  but  alfo  afforded  France  an  eafy 
opportunity  to  tranfport  their  wines,  brandy, 
linen,  ribbons,  filk,  &c,  into  the  englifh 
colonies,  which  trade  would  have  become 
very  confiderable,  becaufe  the  englifh,  would 
furnifh  themfelves  at  Cape  Breton  and  in 
Canada  with  all  thofe  merchandizes,  not 
only  for  the  American  continent,  where 

their 
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their  colonies  are  exceeding  populous,  but 
alio  for  their  iflands,  and  for  thofe  of  the 
dutch  too,  with  whom  they  trade.  By  which 
means  the  french  would  get  a  great  deal 
of  money  from  all  thofe  colonies,  even  tho’ 
the  importation  of  fuch  merchandizes  were 
not  openly  allowed.  * 

By  the  taking  this  important  place,  Quebec 
mull:  in  the  run  of  a  very  little  time  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  englilh,  provided  we  keep 
at  a  peace  what  we  have  gain’d  by  the  war  : 
and  the  indians  wanting  the  ufual  protection 
and  fupplies  from  France,  will  be  obliged 
to  court  the  englilh  for  both  •  and  having 
once  experienced  the  treatment  of  both  na-  • 
tions,  as  the  latter  can  fupplv  them  better 
and  cheaper,  than  the  former,  they  will 
confequently  be  rivetted  in  interdt  to  her ; 
and  thus  the  englilh  will  render  themfelves 
entirely  mailers  of  a  rich  and  profitable  furr 

trade,  at  prefent  chiefly  engrailed  by  the 
french. 

But  the  confideration  alone  that  the  bri- 
tilh  navigation  and  fettlements  on  the  lea 
coaft,  throughout  North  America,  laid  terri¬ 
bly  expoled  to  men  of  war  and  privateers  from 
that  illand  ;  for  from  thence  the  french  with 
eafe  and  in  a  little  time  llation’d  themfelves 
in  latitudes  proper  to  intercept  the  navigation 

C  be- 
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between  England  and  her  plantations,  and 
the  intercourfe  of  trade  fubfifting  between 
one  plantation  and  another ;  by  captures 
fupplying  themfelves  with  englifh  manufac¬ 
tures,  naval  ilores,  mails,  plank,  yards, 
lumber,  fugar,  cotton,  provifions  &c.  And 
from  its  vicinity  with  the  continent  might 
with  the  fame  eafe  furprize  our  fettle- 
ments  all  along  the  coaft,  and  take  the 
mail  iliips  when  loaded  out  of  Cafco  and 
Portfrnouth  harbours.  Whereas  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  this  iiland  to  the  britifh  domi¬ 
nions,  will  not  only  fecure  our  navigation, 
and  guard  our  coafts  in  America,  but  will 
be  a  fafe  retreat  for  our  men  of  war  in  the 
hurricane  months,  or  when  threatned  with  a 
fuperior  force  ;  befides,  there  they  may  re¬ 
fit  with  greater  fafety,  and  lefs  expence 
to  the  crown  than  in  any  other  harbour  in 
north  America. 

The  keeping  therefore  of  Cape  Breton, 
the  improving  of  the  fifhery  there,  and  pur- 
fuing  our  fuccefles  at  fea,  which  is  properly 
our  element  ;  is  the  only  means  we  have  of 
fuflaining  and  encreafing  our  own  power, 
and  fetting  back  for  a  long  courfe  of  years, 
that  of  an  irreconcileable  and  enterprizing 

enemy.  • 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Canada,  River  St.  Lawrence, 


THE  immenfe  country,  calrd  by  the 
french,  Canada,  is  according  to  them 
half  as  big  as  Europe  :  It  borders  upon  our 
provinces  of  Nova-Scotia,  New  England 
and  New  York,  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft, 
Louiftana  on  the  fouth,  and  that  unknown 
trad!  of  land  which  ftreatches  to  the  fouth- 
fea,on  the  weft,  and  our  colony  of  Hudfon’s- 
bay  on  the  north.  The  climate  refembles 
that  of  our  own  colonies ;  but  as  it  is  much 
further  from  the  fea,  and  more  northerly 
than  a  great  part  of  thofe  provinces,  it  has  a 
much  feverer  winter ;  tho’  the  air  is  gene¬ 
rally  clear.  The  cold  is  beyond  all  mealure, 
from  the  month  of  December  to  that  of 
April ;  during  that  fpace  of  time,  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  is  always  frozen  over,  not- 
withftanding  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
fea  ;  and  the  fnow  upon  the  ground  is  three 
or  four  feet  deep  ;  which  is  very  ftrange  in 
a  country  that  lies  in  the  latitude  of  4 7 
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degrees 
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degrees  and  Tome  odd  minutes.  And  what 
is  ftill  more  ftrange,  the  fummer  days  are 
longei  heie  than  at  Paris  5  the  weather  is 
then  To  clear  and  ferene,  that  in  three  weeks 
time  )  ou  fhall  not  ice  a  cloud  in  the  hornzon. 
I  lie  foil  is  various ;  moftly  barren ;  but 
the  french  have  fettlements  where  the  land 
is  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  in  any  of  our 
colonies  ;  it  yields  Indian  corn  very  well  in 
moil  parts  ;  and  very  fine  wheat  in  fome  : 
All  for ts  of  garden  fluff  which  grows  in 
Europe  flourishes  here  :  In  particular  they 
low  peafe,  which  are  much  efteem’d  in 
franco.  All  forts  of  gram  are  very  cheap 
here,  as  well  as  butchers  meat  and  fowl 
The  puce  or  wood  is  almoft  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  charge  of  its  carriage,  which 
aftei  all,  is  very  inconiiderable ;  the  whole 
country  (except  the  little  that  is  planted) 
being  a  continued  forefl.  They  raife  no 
ftaple  commodity  to  anfwer  their  demands 
upon  old  F ranee:  their  trade  with  the  indians 
produces  all  their  returns  for  that  market. 
I  hey  are  the  furs  of  the  beaver  principally, 
and  thofe  of  foxes  and  racoons,  with  deer- 
fkins,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  peltry. 
1  hefe,  with  what  corn  and  lumber  they 
fend  to  the  W  eft  Indies,  a  people  not  very 
luxurious  nor  extremely  numerous*  fur- 
nifh,  though  very  little  money,  yet  where¬ 
with- 
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withal,  in  a  plentiful  country,  to  render  life 
eafyand  agreeable. 

The  fliips  bound  from  old  Frace  to  this 
country,  fet  out  commonly  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May  ;  and  at 
the  dole  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  with  refpedt  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  going  thither.  They  are 
generally  fitted  out  from  Rochel,  and  fome 
from  Bourdeaux.  Their  cargoe  confifts  of 
wine,  brandy,  cloths,  linen  and  wrought 
iron  ;  they  pay  no  cuftom  for  their  cargoe, 
whether  in  clearing  in  France,  or  in  their 
entries  at  Quebec  j  at  lead;  it  is  fo  very  in- 
confiderable,  as  hardly  to  make  two  per  cent 
in  both  places.  Moft  of  the  fhips  go  laden 
to  Canada ,  and  return  light  or  empty. 
Some  indeed  which  belong  to  the  topping 
merchants  of  the  colony  return  home  loaded 
with  fkins,  which  turn  to  an  immenfe  ac¬ 
count.  But  thefe  are  few  ;  others  bring 
home  peafe  when  they  are  good  and  cheap 
in  the  colony  ;  and  others  take  in  a  cargoe 
of  plants  and  boards ;  others  again  go 
to  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  there  take 
in  a  cargoe  of  pit-coal,  which  they  carry  to 
the  iflands  of  Martinico,  or  Guardaloup, 
where  the  refining  of  fugars  occafions  a  great  ' 
confumption  of  coals. 


In 


ill  Canada  the  french  have  traders,  whom 
they  call  coureurs  de  bois,  who  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  original  inhabitants,  traverfing  the 
vaft  lakes  and  rivers  that  divide  this  country, 
in  canoes  of  bark,  with  incredible  induftry 
and  patience,  carry  their  goods  into  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  America,  and  amongft  na¬ 
tions  entirely  unknown  to  us ;  they  carry, 
a  fort  of  duffil  blankes,  guns,  powder, 
and  ball,  kettles,  hatchets,  and  tomahawks, 
with  all  forts  of  toys  and  trinkets ;  thefe  they 
difpofe  of  among  all  the  favage  nations 
of  the  continent,  by  way  of  exchange  for 
beaver  ikins  ;  they  are  fometimes  a  year 
and  half,  or  two  years  in  their  voyage,  and 
clear  an  immenfc  profit :  and  as  foon  as 
they  come  home,  fpend  it  all  in  lewdnefs  and 
debauchery,  gaming  and  drunkennefs.  This 
done,  they  are  forced  to  go  upon  a  new 
voyage  for  fubiiftcnce. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  not  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  fouls ;  they  have  fe- 
ven  or  eight  thouland  militia,  hardy  and  well 
difeiplined,  always  in  readinefs  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  their  regular  troops  and  there  is 
nothing  which  may  hinder  their  operations 
from  within  themfelves. 

The  french  colonies  are  particularly  under 
the  care  and  infpedtion  of  the  council  of 
commerce ;  a  board  very  judicioufly  con- 
ftituded  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which 
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it  is  defigned,  The  government  of  Canada 
is  in  a  governor,  and  intendant,  and  a  royal 
council.  The  governor  is  inverted  with  a 
great  deal  of  power ;  which  however,  on  the 
fide  of  the  crown,  is  check’d  by  the  inten¬ 
dant,  who  has  the  care  of  the  king’s  rights, 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  revenue ;  and 
on  the  fide  of  the  people  it  is  check’d  by  the 
royal  council,  whofe  office  it  is  to  fee  that 
the  people  are  not  opprefs’d  by  the  one,  nor 
defrauded  by  the  other.  The  governors 
fallery  is  paid  by  the  crown.  His  perquifites 
are  none.  All  the  other  officers  are  likewife 
paid  by  the  crown,  and  out  of  the  revenues 
of  old  France ;  the  fortifications  are  built 
and  repaired,  and  the  foldiers  are  paid  out 
of  the  fame  funds.  About  120,000  crowns 
come  annually  from  France,  which  finds 
them  circulating  cafh. 

I  will  conclude  my  general  account  of 
Canada  with  the  words  of  a  late  french 
author.* 

The  Engliffi  our  neighbours  are  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  whoever  were  to 
judge  of  the  two  colonies  by  the  adtions  and 
manners  of  the  people,  would  pronounce 
ours  to  be  the  moft  flourirtung.  In  New 


England 


*  Charlevoix. 
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England  and  other  parts  of  the  britifh  empire 
in^  Anici  tea,  there  reigns  indeed  a  wealth, 
which  the  pofiefiors  feem  not  to  know  the 
ufe  of.  ^  In  new  I  ranee  there  is  a  poverty 
conceal  d  by  an  air  of  eafe  and  content, 
which  feems  natural.  Commerce,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  plantations,  firengthen 
the  Englifh.  The  induftry  of  the  french 
fup  x>rt$  them,  and  their  gaiety,  natural 
to  the  nation,  renders  them  agreeable.  The 
englifh  planter  amafies  riches,  and  makes 
no  fuperfluous  expences  :  the  french  planter 
ipends  what  he  gets,  and  often  makes  a  (how 
of  what  he  has  not.  The  englifhman  la¬ 
bours  for  pofterity  :  the  frenchman  leaves 
his  heirs  to  ftruggle  with  the  fame  difficul¬ 
ties  he  found  himfelf,  without  troubling  his 
head  further.  The  american  englifh  are 
not  fond  of  war,  becaufe  they  have  a  great 
deal  to  lofc,  and  they  defpife  the  indians. 
becaufe  they  are  no  way  afraid  of  them. 
Our  french  youth,  for  quite  oppofite  reafons, 
deteft  peace,  and  live  on  good  terms  with 
the  favages,  whofe  efteem  they  ealiJy  gain 
in  time  of  war,  and  have  their  friendfhip  at 
all  times. 

I  come  next  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
great  River  St.  Lawrence. 

We  are  at  a  lols  to  find  the  head  of  this 
river  ;  for  though  it  has  been  traced  feven 
or  eight  hundred  leagues  up,  yet  it’s  fourfe 

was 
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was  never  yet  reach’d  •,  the  remoteft  place 
that  the  Coureurs  de  Bois  go  to,  being  the 
lake  Lenemipigon,  which  difembogues  into 
the  upper  lake,  as  that  does  into  the  lake 
of  Hur'ons,  and  that  in  the  lake  Errie,  and 
the  lake  Errie  into  that  of  Ontario,  which 
forms  this  laft  great  river,  that  runs  for 
twenty  leagues  with  a  pretty  gentle  ftream, 
and  fweeps  through  30  more  with  a  very 
rapid  current,  ’till  it  reaches  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  to  which  place  it  is  navigable  for  large 
veflels,  but  no  further ;  for  near  that  town 
there  is  a  dangerous  cataract  which  inter¬ 
rupts  the  navigation.  From  this  city  to  Que¬ 
bec,  which  is  upwards  of  120  leagues,  it 
continues  its  courfe  with  fome  moderation. 
From  Quebec  to  its  mouth,  which  is  120 
leagues,  it  is  no  where  lefs  than  four  or 
five  leagues  broad,  till  it  comes  juft  be¬ 
fore  that  city,  where  it  narrows  fo  that  it 
is  there  but  a  mile  broad  ;  this  city  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  can 
boaft  a  freffi-water  harbour,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  100  men  of  war  of  the  line  at  120 

O 

leagues  diftant  from  the  fea.  But  it  is  of 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation 
(which  is  an  incurable  evil,  and  has  kept 
back  their  colony  very  much)  and  frozen  up 
for  almoft  half  the  year,  and  covered  with 
thick  exhalations  and  fogs  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  reft.  This  is  the  only  river  upon 
F  ■  0  which 
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which  the  french  have  fettlements  of  any 

^  E?  tIlls  great  river  ftands  the  city  of 
Q_  h  B  E  C,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  new 

Mance’  ,anci  bes  111  lat.  40.  32.  long.  6o„ 
40.  on  the  north  fide  or  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  at  120  leagues  diftance  from  thefea; 
rt  is  lituated  on  the  narrowed;  part  of  the 
nver  :  between  it  and  the  ifle  of  Orleans  is 

a  baicm’  a  league  in  diameter  every 
way,  mto  which  the  river  St.  Charles  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  from  the  north-weft  :  Quebec 
ftands  exadly  between  this  river  and^ape 
Diamond,  which  advances  out  behind  it. 
The  anchorage  or  road  is  oppofite  in  25  fa¬ 
thom,  good  ground;  however,  when  the 
.  wind  blows  hard  at  N.  E.  fhips  often  drive 
but  without  danger.  '  *'  F  3 

This  city  was  founded  by  Samuel  Cham¬ 
plain  in  1608  :  ’tis  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  town  all  built  of  ftone,  and  moftly  in 
a  handfome  manner ;  the  merchants  live  in 
.  conveniency  of  the  har- 
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hour,  upon  which  they  have  built  very  fine 
houfes  three  ftory  high,  of  a  fort  of  (tone  that 
is  as.  hard  as  marble.  There  are  reckon’d 
about  7000  fouls. 

The  church  in  the  lower  town  was  built 
in  confequence  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
feige  of  Quebec  in  the  year  1690:  die 
building  is  plain,  its  chief  ornament  being 
its  neatnefs  and  fimplicity. 

The  bifhop’s  palace  has  nothing  finifh’d 
but  the  chapel,  and  part  of  the  building  de- 
figned  by  the  plan,  which  is  a  long  qua¬ 
drangle;  when  finifh’d  it  will  be  a  fine  ftruc- 
ture  :  the  gardens  extend  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  command  the  road ;  this  terras 
is  admirably  fituated,  and  the  view  from  it 
is  delightful.  The  cathedral  would  make 
but  a  mean  figure,  even  in  one  of  the  fmal- 
lell  towns  in  France,  it  has  quite  the  air  of 
a  country-church.  The  feminary  which 
joins  this  church  is  a  large  fquare  whole 
buildings  are  yet  unfinilhed. 


The  tort  is  a  handfome  building  ■with 
two  wings  ;  you  enter  by  a  fpacious  and  re¬ 
gular  court,  but  there  is  no  garden,  be- 
caufe  it  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  ;  this 
deleft  is  fupplied,  in  fome  meafure,  by  aline 
gallery,  with  a  balcony,  or  baluftrade,  which 
furrounds  the  building,  and  commands  the 
road,  and  from  whence  you  fee  all  the  lowei 
•.0  a  1  >  under  vour  feet.  Leaving  the  fort  t>. 
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the  left,  you  crofs  a  pretty  large  cfplanade, 
and  by  an  eaty  defcent  you  reach  the  fum- 
mit  of  cape  Diamond,  which  forms  a  natu¬ 
ral  plat-form;  betides  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
fpeit  hence,  you  breathe  the  purefl  air,  and 
may  fee  numbers  of  porpoifc,  swhite  as  fnow, 
playing  on  the  fur  face  of  the  waters.  The 
lathers  recoiled:,  have  a  large  and  fine 
church,  fuch  as  mi^ht  even  do  them  honor 
at  Vrcrfailles  :  the  convent  is  anfwerable  to 
the  church,  large,  llrongly  built,  and  com¬ 
modious,  with  a  fpacious  garden  kept  in 
good  order.  The  convent  of  the  Urliilines 
has  been  twice  deftroy’d  by  fire,  but  they  are 
rebuilt  ;  they  are  cleanly  and  commodioutly 
lodged  :  this  is  the  eftedt  of  the  good  repu¬ 
tation  they  have  in  the  Colony,  as  well  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  frugality,  temperance  and  in- 
dudry.  The  jefuits  college  is  a  noble  build¬ 
ing  and  an  elegant  piece  of  architecture  ;  the 
garden  is  large  and  well  kept;  the  church 
has  nothing  beautiful  without,  but  a  hand¬ 
some  chapel :  it  is  covered  with  ilate,  in 
which  it  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  churches 
in  Canada,  which  are  only  roof’d  with  planks: 
the  door  of.  it  is  of  wood  and  not  ftone, 
which  makes  this  church  warm  ;  while 
others  are  infupportahly  cold.  The  houfe 
of  the  intendant  is  call'd  the  palace,  becaufe 
the  furprerpe  council  affemble  here  :  it  is  a 
large  building  whofe  two  extremities  fink 
feme  feet,  and  to  which  you  afeend  by 
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a  double  flight  of  fteps  ;  the  front  to  the 
garden  which  has  a  profpedt  of  the  river 
St.  Charles,  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that 
you  enter  at.  The  king’s  magazines  form 
the  right  fide  of  the  court,  and  the  prifon 
lies  behind  them.  At  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  diftance  from  this  palace  is  the 
general  holpital  :  this  is  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  building  in  Canada,  and  would  be  no 
difgrace  to  the  fineft  towm  in  France  ;  the 
only  fault  of  this  edifice  is  its  marihy  fixa¬ 
tion ;  but 'the  river  St.  Charles,  in  this  place 
making  a  turn,  its  waters  do  not  flow  eafily, 
and  the  evil  is  without  remedy. 

Quebec  is  not  regularly  fortified  ;  but 
they  have  been  long  at  work  to  render  it 
capable  of  a  feige  :  the  town  as  it  is,  is  na¬ 
turally  ftrong  ;  the  port  is  flanked  by  two 
baftions,  which,  at  high  tides,  are  even  al~ 
moft  with  the  water*  that  is  to  fay,  they  are 
25  feet  high,  which  is  the  height  the  tides 
flow  here  at  the  equinoxes.  A  little  above  the 
baftion  to  the  right,  is  a  half  baftion  cut  out 
of  the  rock  ;  and  a  little  higher,  nearer  the 
fort,  is  a  battery  mounted  of  24  pieces : 
higher  {fill  is  a  fquare  fort  called  the  citadel, 
which  is  a  regular  and  beautiful  fortifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  governor  refides. 
The  ways  that  communicate  between  thefe 
fortifications  are  extremely  rugged.  To 
the  left  of  the  port,  along  the  road,  to  the 
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tiver  of  ot.  Charles,  are  good  batteries  of 
cannon  and  fome  mortars.  From  the  angle 
oi  the  citauel  facing  the  town,  they  have 
drawn  a  curtain  a-flant,  which  joins  a  re¬ 
doubt  pretty  fteep,  on  which  is  a  wind-mill 
fortified :  defcending  from  hence,  you  find 
within  a  mufket  ihot,  a  tower  with  a  baf- 
tion,  and  at  an  equal  diftance,  a  fecond. 
The  defign  was  to  cover  all  this  part  with 
a  counterfearp,  having  the  fame  angles  as 
the  baftions  ;  and  which  fhould  end°  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rock  near  the  palace  of  the 
intendant,  where  there  is  already  a  final! 
redoubt,  as  there  is  another  off  cape  Dia¬ 
mond  :  I  know  not  why  the  defign  was  not 
executed. 

After  this  account  of  the  capital,  it  may 
be  expected  I  lhould  fay  fomething  of  its 
principal  inhabitants.  1  have  already  faid 
the  number  of  people  does  not  exceed 
y'ooo  :  but  among!!  thele  you  find  a  feiedt 
Beau  Monde,  whole  converlation  is  defirable. 
A  governor  general,  with  his  houfehold,  nobi¬ 
lity,  officers,  an  intendant,  with  a  lupreme 
council,  and  inferior  magiftrates,a  cominiffary 
of  marine,  a  grand  provolt,  a  grand  hunter, 
a  grand  matter  of  waters  and  forrelts,  whole 
jurifdidtion  is  the  longeft  in  the  world,  rich 
merchants,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  live  at  eafe  : 
a  bilhop  and  numerous  leminary  j  two  col¬ 
leges 
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leges  of  recoiled  and  jefuits  ;  three  nun¬ 
neries  ;  polite  aflemblies  at  the  lady  go- 
vernefs’s  and  the  lady  intendant’s ;  fo  that 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  but  a  man  muft 
fpend  his  time  agreeably  in  this  city.  In¬ 
deed  every  body  here  contributes  to  this  end 
by  parties  at  cards  or  of  pleafure  :  the  creo- 
lians,  or  french  born  here,  breathe  an  air  of 
freedom,  which  makes  their  acquaintance 
agreeable,  and  they  Ipeak  the  french  lan¬ 
guage  with  a  purity  not  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  France,  having  no  falfe  *  accent. 

;*  Charlevoix’s  hiftory  of  new  France. 

Poterie’s  hiftory  of  new  France. 

New  General  Atlas. 

Compleat  fyftem  of  geography. 

Douglafs’s  hiftory  of  North  America. 

La  Honton’s  voyages  to  north  America. 

Salmon’s  modern  hiftory. 

New  account  of  the  European  fettlements  in 
America. 

Britifh  empire  in  America. 

i  . 

Hariifes  s  collection  of  voyages  and  travels. 
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Quebec  and  Fort  Frontenac. 


TH  E  immenfe  country  of  Canada  is, 
only  now,  but  little  known,  and 
even  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
planted  ;  but  they  are  well  inhabited  ;  and 
there  are  feveral  villages  of  Savages,  who 
have  been  converted  to  chriftianity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  From  that  city 
to  Montreal,  which  is  150  miles  diftance, 
the  country,  on  both  fides  the  river,  is  very 
well  fettled,  and  has  an  agreeable  effedt  on 
the  eye.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the 
way ;  feveral  gentlemen’s  houfes,  neatly 
built,  fhew  themfelves  at  intervals ;  and 
there  is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flourifhing 
colony ;  but  there  are  no  towns  or  villages. 
It  is  pretty  much  like  the  well  fettled  parts 
of  our  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
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where  the  planters  are  wholly  within  them-* 
felves.  The  moll;  confiderable  of  the  indiarl 
nations  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  between  its  mouth  and  Montreal, 
are  the  Papinachors,  Jadoufas,  Atfcameo- 
neks — On  the  fouthern  fide  are  the  St.  John’s 
indians,  and  the  Abriaquies,  all  of  whom 
are  in  the  french  interefl ;  and  fome  of  them 
in  fubjedtion  to  them. 

The  firll'  place  of  any  note  on  the  River  is 
T  R  O  I  S  -  R  I  V I  E  R  E  S,  a  town  fo 
named  from  its  fituation,  at  the  confluence 
of  three  rivers ;  one  whereof  is  that  of  St. 
Lawrence  :  it  lies  almoft  in  the  midway  be¬ 
tween  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  it  is  laid  to 
be  a  well  built  town,  and  confiderable  mart, 
where  the  indians  exchange  their  ikins 
and  furs  for  european  goods.  ’Tis  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  governor,  who  is  maintained  by 
trading  with  the  natives  for  bevers.  This 
place  is  much  infefted  with  fleas.  The  river 
here  is  full  of  fhelv^s,  and  abounds  with 
large  eels,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make 
,  great  profit. 

About  three  leagues  higher,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  forms  a  lake,  called  St.  Peter’s, 
which  is  fix  leagues  long  ;  into  this  lake 
falls  lake  Champlain  near  Sorcl,  which  is  a 
well  peopled  canton,  near  four  leagues  in 

E  front. 
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MONTREAL,  by  fome  called  Vil- 
lemaric,  is  feated  in  an  ifiand  of  the  fame 
name,  which  is  about  five  leagues  broad, 
and  fourteen  lone  ;  this  iiland  lies  in  a  very 
favourable  climate,  and  is  well  inhabited 
and  planted.  The  city  is  agreeably  fituated 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  :  it 
forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  by  regular 
and  well  cut  fcreets :  it  contains  three  con¬ 
vents  with  handfome  churches,  and  an  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  fick.  The  fortifications  are 
pretty  good.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be 
about  5000.  The  merchants  here  are  ge¬ 
nerally  factors  to  thofe  at  Quebec.  Every 
one  is  allowed  to  trade  in  this  place,  which 
is  the  belt  for  getting  an  eflate.  The  go¬ 
vernor  generally  comes  here  once  a  year 
from  Quebec  to  ill  a  re  the  profits,  and  re¬ 
ceive  prefents  from  the  natives.  What 
makes  Montreal  fo  flourifhing,  is  the  great 
annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  June  ;  to  which 
the  indians  come  from  all  parts,  even  from 
the  diftance  of  a  thoufand  miles.  On  this 
occafion  many  folemnities  are  obferved  ; 
guards  are  placed,  and  the  governor  a  fills 
to  preferve  order  in  fuch  ■  a  concourfe  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  favage  nations.  The  trade 
is  now  in  that  channel ;  for  though  many, 
if  not  moft  of  thefe  nations,  actually  pafs 
by  our  fettlement  of  Albany  in  New  York, 
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where  they  may  have  the  goods  they  want 
cheaper  confxderably  than  at  Montreal,  they 
travel  on,  about  200  miles  further,  to  buy 
the  lame  commodities  at  the  feccnd-hand, 
and  enhanced  by  the  expence  of  fo  long  a 
land  carriage,  at  the  french  fair.  For  the 
french  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  our  goods  from 
the  New  York  merchants,  than  to  have 
them  from  their  own,  after  fo  bad  and  fo 
tedious  a  paffage,  as  it  is  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  So 
much  do  the  french  exceed  us  in  induftry, 
oeconomy,  and  the  arts  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  mankind,  things  that  even  bal- 
lance  all  the  difadvantages  they  naturally 
labour  under  in  this  country.  Our  fort  of 
Ofwego  was  well  planed  for  fe curing  the 
Indian  trade,  and  a  (dually  brought  us  a  great 
part  ot  it.  But  it  is  now  no  longer  an  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  french  commerce.  No¬ 
thing  hardly  can  be  of  greater  cbnfequence 
to  us  than  to  preferve  a  communication 
with  the  lakes  3  therefore  it  highly  concerns 
us  to  refiore  Ofwego,  and  build  in  that  place 
a  ftrong  fortrefs,  to  keep  armed  veffels  on 
the  lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  never  to  let  the 
french  drive  us  from  them.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  improper  here  to  mention  our  town 
of  Albany  in  the  province  of  New  York  : 
though  it  is  not  of  fo  much  note  for  its  num¬ 
ber 
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ber  of  houfes  or  inhabitants,  as  for  the  great 
trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  indians, 
and  indeed  by  connivance  with  the  french 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fame  people.  This  trade 
takes  of  a  great  quantity  of  coarfe  woollen 
goods,  fuch  as  ftrouds  and  auffils,  and  with 
thefe,  guns,  hatchets,  knives,  hoes,  ket¬ 
tles,  powder,  and  ihot  ;  betides  fhirts,  and 
cloaths  ready  made,  and  feveral  other  arti¬ 
cles.  As  for  our  forts  Edward,  and  William 

.  * 

Henry,  &c.  on  the  river  Hudfon,  and  in 
general  moft  of  our  other  forts  (as  we  call 
them)  in  this  country,  they  are  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  as  hardly  to  merit  mentioning. 

As  to  the  country  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  fort 
Frontenac,  it  is  not  fo  well  peopled  as  that 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by  far ;  but 
here  and  there  you  find  a  plantation  :  there 
are  feveral  cataradls  between  Montreal  and 
fort  Frontenac,  fo  that  the  indians  who 
bring  the  furs  to  Montreal,  are  forced  to 
carry  them  by  land  at  fuch  places.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  courfe  of  the  river  we  (hall  next 
defcribe  fort 

FRONTENAC. 

This  fort  is  very  advantagoufly  fituated 
for  a  trade  with  the  iroquefe  or  five  nations  ; 
for  their  villages  lie  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake,  upon  which  they  may  tranlport 
their  furs  ie  canoes,  with  more  cafe  than 

they 
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they  can  carry  ’em  over  land  to  New  York. 
This  fort  before  the  iroquefe  demolifli’d  it 
in  1 638,  was  a  fquare,  confiding  of  large 
curtains  flank’d  with  four  little  baftions  : 
thefe  flanks  had  but  two  battlements,  and 
the  walls  were  fo  low,  that  one  might  ealily 
clime  upon  them  without  a  ladder.  But 
it  is  not  even  at  this  day  to  be  defended  in 
time  of  war,  becaufe  of  the  catarafts  and 
currents,  where  50  iroquefe  are  able,  with 
ftones,  to  beat  500  armed  men ;  and  they, 
till  lately,  were  better  afledted  to  us  than 
to  the  french,  though  the  enemy  have  in- 
veagled  many  of  them  from  our  interefts. 
This  fort  lies  on  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  lake 
Ontario,  about  150  miles  S.  W.  from  Mon¬ 
treal.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  fort  Fron- 
tenac,  lies  the  country  conquered  by  the 
iroquefe  ;  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  the  iro¬ 
quefe  and  the  oneydoes.  The  iroquefe, 
as  I  have  faid  before,  were  our  antient  al¬ 
lies,  but  many  of  them  now  are  in  the  french 
*  intereft. 

*  Charlevoix’s  hiftory  of  new  France. 

Poterie’s  hiftory  of  North  America. 

New  account  of  the  European  fettlements  in 
America. 

Douglafs’s  hiftory  of  North  America. 

New  General  Atlas. 

Harris’s  collc&ion  of  voyages,  &c. 

La  Honton’s  voyages. 

Salmon’s  modern  hiftory. 

Britifh  empire  in  America. 

Compleat  fyftem  of  geography. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  great  Lakes,  Louihana,  river 

Mifliffippi. 

IT  N  giving  a  defcription  of  the  five  great 
1  lakes  of  Canada  (the  leaf!  of  which  is 
greater  than  any  other  in  any  part  of  the 
world)  I  fhall  begin  with  that  of 


O  N  T  A  R  I  O,  which  is  near  280  leagues 
in  circumference ;  its  figure  is  oval,  and  its 
depth  runs  between  20  and  25  fathom.  On 
the  fouth  fide  it  receives  feveral  little  ri¬ 
vers  ;  and  others  on  the  north.  Its  fides 
are  deck’d  with  tall  trees,  and  the  ground 
is  indifferent  even,  and  level,  for  it  has  no 
fteep  coafts.  On  the  north  fide  we  meet 
'with  feveral  little  gulfs.  There  is  a  com¬ 
munication  between  this  lake  and  that  of 
Hurons,  by  the  river  Tanaouate,  from  whence 
you  have  a  land  carriage  of  fix  or  eight  leagues 
to  the  river  Toronto,  which  falls  into  it. 
The  villages  of  the  onnontagues,  tfonontou- 
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ans,  goyogouans,  and  onoyontes,  are  not  far 
did  ant  from  the  lake  Frontenac.  Thefe  iro-* 
quefe  nations  are  very  advantageoully  fituated 
They  have  a  pleafant  and  fertile  country ; 
but  they  want  roebucks  and  turkeys,  as  well 
as  fifh,  of  which  their  rivers  are  altogether 
deditute,  infomuch  that  they  are  forced  to 
filh  in  the  lake.  The  french  have  'three 
forts  fituated  on  this  lake :  Frontenac,  which 
commands  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where 
the  lake  communicates  with  it.  Niagara, 
which  commands  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  lake  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  iro- 
quefe  block'd  up  and  ftarved  the  garrifon, 
fome  time  ago,  but  the  french  wheedled  the 
indians  by  their  pried  to  let  them  eredt  the 
forts  again  under  the  notion  of  dore- 
houfes.  The  next  lake  which  we  die  fliall 
defcibe  is 


ERIE,  this  is  certainly  the  fined  lake 
upon  earth.  You  may  judge  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  from  the  latitudes  of 
the  country  that  furround  it.  Its  circumfer¬ 
ence  extends  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
leagues  ;  hut  it  affords  every  where  fuch 
a  charming  profpedt,  that  its  banks  are 
decked  with  oak-trees,  elms,  chefnut-trees, 
walnut-trees,  apple-trees,  plumb-trees,  and 
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vines,  which  bear  their  fine  cl ufters  up  to 
the  very  top  of  the  trees,  upon  a  fort  of 
ground  that  lies  as  fmooth  as  one’s  hand. 
Such  ornaments  as  thefe  are  fufticient  to 
give  rife  to  the  moil  agreeable  idea  of  a  land- 
ikape  in  the  world.  Vaft  quantities  of  deer 
and  turkeys  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  woods, 
and  in  the  vaft  meads  that  lie  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  lake.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lake 
we  find  large  quantities  of  wild  beeves  upon 
the  banks  of  two  pleafant  rivers  that  difem- 
bogue  into  it,  without  catarads  or  rapid  cur¬ 
rents.  It  abounds  with  fturgeon  and  white- 
fifh  ;  but  trouts  are  very  fcarce  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  other  fifti  that  we  take  in  the  lake 
of  Hurons  and  Illionefs.  Tis  dear  of  rocks, 
fhelves  and  banks  of  fand  ;  and  has  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  fathom  water  ;  it  is  never 
difturbed  with  high  winds  but  in  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  and 
even  then  but  feldom.  The  iflands  at  the 
bottom  of  this  lake  are  well  replenifh’d  with 
roebucks  and  fruit  trees.  In  fine,  if  there 
was  but  a  clear  and  free  paflage  from  Que¬ 
bec  to  this  lake,  it  might  be  made  a  fine, 
rich,  and  moft  fertile  country.  The  french 
have  feveral  forts  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this 
lake,  in  order  to  bridle  the  indians  that  lay 
jiear  it. 


The 
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The  lake  ofHURONS  I  frail  next 
describe,  following  the  courfe  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  thro’  thefe  imrnenfe  inland 

i  _ 

feas.  This  lake  is  more  than  300  leagues  in 
circumference,  it  is  fituated  in  a  very  fine 
climate.  The  north  fide  of  it  is  bed:  for 
the  navigation  of  canoes,  by  reafon  of  the 
frequency  of  hies,  which  afford  (belter  in  bad 
weather.  The  fouth  fide  is  pleafanter  and 
more  convenient  for  the  hunting  of  deer, 
which  are  there  very  plentiful.  Of  all  its 
ifles,  that  called  Manitoualin  is  the  mod 
confiderable,  being  above  twenty  leagues 
long,  and  ten  broad.  That  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  whicn  faces  this  ifland  is  inhabited 
by  the  nockes,  and  the  miflitagues  in  two 
different  villages,  which  are  20  leagues  dis¬ 
tant,  the  one  from  the  other.  Toward  the 
ead  end  of  this  ifland,  we  fall  in  with  the 
river  des  Francois  ;  tis  as  broad  as  the  Seine 
is  at  Paris,  and  runs  not  above  40  leagues 
in  length  from  its  fource  in  the  lake  Nepi- 
cerini  to  its  mouth.  To  the  N.  W.  of  this 
river,  there  lies  the  bay  of  Toranto,  which 
is  20  or  25  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  broad 
at  its  mouth.  The  bay  Sakinac  is  16  or  17 
leagues  long,  and  fix  broad  at  its  mouth. 
The  river  Sakinac  falls  into  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  and  runs  60  leagues  in  length,  with 
a  gentle  current*  On  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
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lake,  where  the  lake  Michigan  and  Huron 
join,5  ftands  a  french  fort  call’d  Miffilima- 
kinac,  by  fome  St.  Ignace,  which  is  very 
advantageoufly  fituated  to  draw  the  inoian.> 
to  trade  with  the  french,  even  thofe  which 
ufed  to  go  to  our  Hudfon  s  hay  foi  ts,  and 
is  thereby  a  great  detriment  to  that  tiade. 
The  french  have  feveral  other  forts  on  the 
pafies  and  ftraits  about  this  lake,  for  the 
fame  end  as  the  reft.  The  indians  between 
the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Hurons,  have 
all  been  conquered  by  the  iroquefe,  who  are 
in  the  french  intereft,  at  leaft  thofe  that  are 
fettled  here, 

MICHIGAN  is  the  next  lake  which 
we  find  in  our  courfe,  to  deferibe.  It  is 
not  lefs  than  300  leagues  in  circumference  : 
but  is  like  that  of  Erie,  in  being  very  long, 
and  not  broad  :  tis  feated  in  an  admirable 
climate  :  its  bank  are  cloath'd  with  fine 
and  tall  trees,  and  have  but  few  meads.  It 
has  neither  Shelves,  rocks,  nor  banks  of 
fand.  The  land  which  bounds  it  on  the 
fouth  fide  is  replenish'd  with  roebucks,  deer, 
and  turkeys.  The  bay  of  Puants  is  10 
leagues  broad,  and  25  leagues  long  :  it  lies 
at  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake.  The  indians 
that  inhabit  about  this,  and  the  fuperior  lake, 
are  but  little  known.  I  come  next  to  the  lake 
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SUPERIOR,  which  is  the  large#  in 
Amenca,  and  the  whole  world,  being  500 
leagues  in  circumference  ,  including  the 
winding  of  the  creeks  and  the  little  &gulfs. 
i  his  little  frefh  water  lea  is  calm  enough 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  fouth  fide  is  the  fifed 
lot  the  canoes,  by  reafon  of  the  many  bays, 
and  iittie  rivers,  where  one  may  put  in,  in 
cafe  01  a  dorm,  fnere  is  no  fettled  favage 
nation  upon  the  brinks  of  the  lake  that  I 
know  of.  ’Tis  true  indeed  that  in  fummer 
feveral  northern  nations  come  to  hunt  and 
filh  m  thefe  parts,  and  bring  with  them  the 
beaver  fkins  they  have  got  in  the  winter, 
in  order  to  truck  with  the  coureurs  de  bois, 
v,  ho  do  not  rail  to  meet  them  there  every 
year.  Some  years  ago  the  french  built  a 
fort  of  pales  or  flakes  upon  this  lake  , 
where  they  had  large  magazines  of  all  forts 
of  goods,  and  did  conliderable  difiervice 
to  the  englifh  fettlements  in  Hudfon’s  bay  ; 
by  reafon  that  it  faved  feveral  nations  the 
trouble  of  tranfporting  their  fkins  to  that  bay. 
It  has  feme  pretty  large  iflands  which  a- 
bound  with  elks  and  wild  afies  ;  but  there’s 
fcarce  any  that  goes  to  hunt  upon  them,  by 
reafon  of  the  .danger  of  eroding  over.  In 
fine,  this  lake  abounds  with  fturgeon,  trout, 
and  white  fifii.  The  climate  is  almoft  un- 
fufferably  cold,  for  fix  months  of  the  year, 
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and  the  fnow  joined  to  the  froft,  commonly 
freezes  the  water  of  the  lake  for  io  or  i  a 
leagues  over. 

We  come  next  to  give  fome  account  ot 
the  vaft  country  ,  by  the  french  nam’d, 
Louifiana.  It  was  heretofore  a  part  of  Flo¬ 
rida.  It  is  bounded  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  fouth  ;  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by 
Mexico  likewife  on  the  weft,  and  by  our 
colonies  on  the  eaft.  This  is,  in  all  re- 
ipebts,  a  much  finer  country  than  Canada  ; 
in  a  delicious  climate,  capable  of  bearing 
almoft  any  thing,  from  the  temper  of  the 
fky,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  from 
the  multitude  of  long,  deep,  any  beautiful 
rivers,  with  which  it  is  every  where  enriched 
and  adorned  :  thefe  are  moft  of  them  na¬ 


vigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the 


country.  They  are  principally  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  the  -  Ohio,  the  Ouabache,  the 
Alibama,  the  Mobile,  and  feveral  others. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  almoft  wholly 
plain,  covered  with  ftately  woods,  or  fpread 
into  very  fine  meadows.  In  fhort  Louiliana, 
particularly  the  northern  part  (for  the  mouth 
of  the  Miffiftlppi  is  barren)  without  any  of 
thefe  heightenings,  which  it  received  when 
it  was  made  the  inftrument  to  captivate  fo 
many  to  their  ruin,  is  in  all  refpedls  a  moft 
delirable  place ;  though  there  be  no  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  to  believe  that  it  contains  any 
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rich  metals,  which  gave  it  the  greateft  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  remarkable  delufion  in  1717. 

r]  he  french  fettled  in  Louifiana,  raife 
fome  indigo,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  fome 
corn  and  rice,  with  lumber  for  their  iflands 
but  the  colony  is  not  very  vigorous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fhoals  and  lands  with  which 
tne  mouth  of  the  river  Miffiflippi  is,  in  a 
manner,  choaked  up,  and  which  deny  ac- 
cefs  to  vcfiels  of  any  confiderable  burthen. 
This  keeps  the  inhabitants  low  ;  but  the 
caufe  which  keeps  them  from  growing  rich, 
contributes  too  to  their  fecurity;  for  it  is 
not  eafy  to  adt  with  any  great  force  upon 
that  flde. 

The  chief  of  the  rivers,  in  this  vaft  coun¬ 
try,  are  firft,  the  Miffiflippi,  whofe  head  is 
unknown,  but  it  almoft  goes  quite  through 
North  America  $  and,  at  certain  leafons,  over¬ 
flow's  its  banks  for  a  vaft  way  on  both  ftdes. 
It  receives  innumerable  rivers  in  its  courfe ; 
when  the  great  river  Miflouri  falls  into  it, 
it  is  half  a  league  broad,  a  little  fouth  of 
which  is  fort  de  Chartres,  and  a  village 
of  french  planters,  befides  twro  villages 
of  chriftian  natives  ;  and  where  even  the 
natives  are  employed  in  cloth  manufact¬ 
ures  ;  and  the  foil  produces  very  good 
wheat.  The  Ohio  is  another  very  great 
river,  which  runs  through  great  part  of  our 
colonies  of  Pennfilvania  and  Carolina,  and 
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waters  a  country  near  500  miles  fquare, 
which  is  reckon’d  one  of  the  finefl  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  America  :  this  river  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  accounts  not  lefs  than  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  miles  long  (though  this 
computation  mull  vaftly  exceed  the  truth) 
from  its  fource  near  the  habitations  of  the 
fix  nations,  to  its  conflux  with  the  Miffi- 
flippi,  having  feveral  large  rivers  falling  into 
it,  that  fpread  over  a  prodigious  extent  of 
country,  belonging  to  our  colonies.  1  he 
Ohio  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  gentle  cur¬ 
rent,  contrary  to  mod  of  the  inland  rivers 
of  North  America,  which  are  very  rapid 
and  have  a  great  many  cataradfs,  or  falls  in 
them  :  but  in  the  Ohio  we  know  but  of  one 
fall,  being  navigable  both  up  and  down. 
The  Ohio  is  very  crooked,  as  is  common 
with  rivers  running  through  a  level  country 
as  this  does  :  but  the  current  is  by  thefe 
windings  render’d  much  gentler,  and  con- 
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fequently  the  river  more  eafy  to  navigate  : 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Ohio,  for  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  from  the  Mifliflippi,  almoft  to  the 
river  Senekaas,  which  falls  into  lake  Ontario 
at  Ofwego.  The  country  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Ohio  is  very  mountainous  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pafs  for  fome  hundred  miles.  The 
Apalachean  mountains  there,  extend  weft, 
within  one  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
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Miffiffippi.  But  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Ohio,  between  that,  and  lake  Erie,  the 
country  is  level  and  very  fertile,  being  alfo 
watered  with  numbers  of  i  ivers  that  run 
through  it  from  the  banks  of  lake  Erie  to  the 
Oh  o. 

We  need  not  therefore  wonder,  that  the 
french,  or  any  others,  fhould  be  defirous  of 
maintaining  themfelves  in  this  country,  as 
they  may  do  it  at  little  or  no  expence  ; 
especially  as  they  have  fuch  numbers  of  the 
natives  at  their  command.  Here  they  will 
foon  encreafe  and  multiply  to  the  conftant 
difturbance  of  all  our  colonies,  as  long  as 
they  are  buffered  to  poffefs  the  country,  fouth 
of  lake  Erie.  If  we  confider  the  fituation 
of  this  country,  between  the  Ohio  and  lake 
Erie,  not  above  fifty  or  fixty  miles  broad  in 
the  eaftern,  but  between  two  and  three 
hundred  in  the  weftern  parts,  bounded  on 
pne  hand  by  the  great  lakes  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  extenfive  ridges  of  mountains  ; 
having  this  convenient  and  navigable  river 
between  them,  leading  directly  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  our  fettlements  from  all  the  interior 
parts  of  the  continent :  oppofite  to  which, 
likewife,  are  many  paffes  in  the  mountains, 
and  navigable  rivers,  down  to  the  maritine 
parts :  if  we  confider  ail  this,  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deferves,  we  lhall  furely  have  jao 
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reafon  to  afk,  of  what  confequence  tiiufl 
this  country  be  to  us  ?  nor  be  destitute  of 
motives  fufficient  to  make  us  confcious  of 
our  fatal  neglect.  Not  to  mention  the  vail: 
increafe  of  people,  power,  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce,  that  this  country,  on  the  Ohio,  mull 
neceffarily  produce ;  its  ufefulnefs  would  a- 
bundantly  appear,  if  we  only  confider  its 
advantage  in  fecuring  the  poffeffions,  we 
already  have,  and  which,  without  it,  will 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible.  Fort  du 
Quefne,  and  Niagara  alone,  would  protect  our 
colonies  from  both  the  french  and  indians, 
if  well  fecured  by  us  :  but  on  the  other  fide, 
if  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  french, 
we  fhall  have  an  inland  frontier  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thoufand  miles  in 
extent  to  defend  ;  conflantly  expofed  to 
the  incurfions  of  a  hoftile  and  war-like  ene¬ 
my.  The  french  have  feveral  forts  on  this 
great  river,  which  is  fo  important  to  us  :  but 
the  chief  of  them  is  fort  du  Quefne,  by 
which,  and  fort  Niagara,  they  unite  their 
colonies  and  ftragling  fettlements  together  i 
this  place  is  about  midway,  between  Canada 
and  Louiliania,  and  ferves  as  a  middle  fta- 
tion  between  thefe  two  french  colonies,  for 
which  it  is  more  convenient  than  any  other 
place  in  all  north  America :  it  hands  at  the 
lame  time  in  a  fine  fertile  country  of  vaft  ex- 
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font,  and  in  a  healthy  climate.  At  the 
lame  time,  the  french  have  many  indians 
about  fort  du  Qnefne  to  fupport  them  and 
other  fettlements.  This  fort  is  convenient 
not  only  to  Canada  and  Louifiana  but  al- 
fo  to  all  the  fettlements  the  french  have 
among  the  indians,  up  and  down  the  whole 
continent  of  north  America :  by  means  of 
this  fort,  they  bridle  all  the  indians  round 
about  it.  W e  may  foon  expedt  to  fee  fort 
du  Quefne  become  as  confiderable  and  re- 
fpedlable  a  place,  as  it  is  a  convenient  and 
important  one,  and  to  be  made  another 
Louifburg,  or  Quebec,  if  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  french. 

The  french  have,  according  to  their 
ufual  cautions  and  wife  cuftom,  eredted 
feveral  forts  in  the  mod  material  places  in 
Louifiana,  and  fortify’d  New  Orleans,  their 
capital,  and  indeed  the  only  city  in  Loui¬ 
fiana,  in  a  regular  manner.  This  city  is 
not  remarkably  fair,  large,  or  rich;  but  it 
is  laid  out  regularly  in  a  fine  fituation,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mifliffippi,  in  profpedt  of 
an  higher  fortune.  The  whole  country  is 
laid  to  contain  not  above  10,000  fouls, 
whites  and  negroes  :  yet  with  all  its  dis¬ 
advantages  this  colony  is  not  declining  :  and 
if  ever  they  fhould  make  the  mouth  of  the 
Millifliippi  more  tradfable  (and  what  i 
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impoflible  to  ambition  and  induftry  ?  )  if 
they  fhculd  come  to  fully  pofiefs  and  fet¬ 
tle  the  Ohio,  which  at  one  feafon  over¬ 
flows,  and  makes  fuch  flood  as  to  level 
all  the  falls,  altnoft  from  its  very  fource,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mimffippi,  and  give  a 
paffage  all  that  way  to  very  confiderable 
vefiels ;  and  if  by  this  and  other  means  they 
fhould  contrive  a  communication  between 
Canada  and  tho  fettlement  at  Louifiana, 
whilft  they  entirely  confine  us,  between  our 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Louifiana,  in  a  few 
years,  will  wear  quite  another  face.  It 
will  lhpply  their  weft  Indies  with  boards, 
ftaves,  horfes  and  mules,  and  proviftons. 
It  will  fend  tobacco  into  France,  and  in- 
creafing  the  conveniencies  of  its  mother 
country,  and  filler  colonies  ;  it  will  encreafe 
its  own  traffic,  its  inhabitants  and  its  power. 
But  the  french  not  trufting  to  this  remote 
profpedl,  have  eftablifhed  themfelves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  gull  of  Mexico.  And  many  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  a  more  advantageous 
fituation,  not  only  for  the  maritime,  but  for 
the  inland  commerce,  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  their  colonies,  than  the  Miffiffippi. 
It  certainly  approaches  much  nearer  to  our 
Settlements,  and  whilft  it  Serves  the  french 
better,  is  much  better  calculated  to  annoy 
4,  G  2  our 
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our  fbuthern  colonies.  We  have  feen  how 
the  french  weft  Indies,  in  lefs  than  forty 
years,  from  a  condition  which  could  excite 
no  other  fentiments,  than  thofe  of  com- 
paftion,  are  rilen  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  be  an 
objedl  of  great  and  juft  terror  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  y^e  now  feel  too  that  the  french 
fettlements  in  north  America,  even  fuch 
as  they  are,  are  not  an  under  match  for 
the  whole  foice  of  ours,  in  the  manner  at 
leaft  in  which  that  force  is  exerted.* 
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*  Charlevoix’s  hiftory  of  new  France. 

New  account  of  the  European  fettlements, 
La  Honton’s  voyage  to  north  America, 
Compleat  fyflem  of  geography. 

Hariis’s  colle&ion  of  voyages^  &c„ 

Poterie’s  hiftory  of  North  America. 

Salmon’s  modern  hiftory. 

Colden’s  hiftory  of  the  indian  nations. 
Douglafs’s  hiftory  of  North  America. 

Britifh  empire  in  America. 

Keith’s  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  plantations., 
Salmon’s  univerfal  traveller. 
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CHAP.  v. 

CANDID  REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE 


Importance  of  the  WAR 

j  v  J 

In  North  America. 

*  i '  %  «- 

S  our  colonies  in  America  are  now  the 


hl  chief  fupport  of  our  trade,  and  con- 
fequently  of  our  naval  ftrength ;  and  as 
France  is  our  moll  dangerous  rival  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
iurely  the  iecuring  our  own  colonies  and  the 
conquefl  or  deftrudion  of  the  french  fettle- 
ments  in  America,  ought  to  be  our  prin¬ 
cipal  view,  as  often  as  we  are  engaged  in 
any  war  againft  that  reftlefs  and  ambitious 
nation  :  this  was  always  thought  ncceffary 
for  the  fafety  and  improvement  of  our  own 
plantations.  From  what  I  have  faid  above, 
it  at  appears  that  the  french,  by  means  of 
their  fettlements  in  Canada,  and  Louifiana, 
have  entirely  furrounded  our  fettlements 
upon  the  continent  of  north  America,  and 
thereby  aDfolutely  cut  us  off  from  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  natives  of  that  vail 
Continent,  except  the  few  that  inhabit  the 
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country,  which,  in  fa  6t,  belong  to  our  own 
colonies.  And  from  this  it  appears  that 
they  have  now  opened  a  communication, 
moftly  by  water  carriage,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tiidfilppi;  and  have,  in  a  manner,  taken 
poflefiion  of  thofe  great  lakes  in  north  America, 
which  are  the  larged:  of  any  in  the  known 
world. 


But  it  is  npt  our  colonies  only  that  are 
in  danger,  from  the  increafe  of  the  french 
in  north  America;  our  very  being,  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  is  in  danger.  I 
believe  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  our 
very  being,  as  an  independent  nation,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fuperiority  of  our  naval 
power;  and  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that 
the  naval  power  of  every  nation  depends 
upon  it  naval  commerce  ;  for  without  the 
latter  it  is  impodible  to  have  feamen  for 
fupplying  the  former.  The  numerous  fleets 
which  the  french  now  fend  out  yearly  to 
the  wed  Indies,  and  the  many  captures  we 
have  made,  are  convincing  proofs  how 
much  they  have  encreafed  their  naval  com¬ 
merce  flnee  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  What 
may  wc  then  expect,  fliould  they  once  have 
numerous  fettlements  upon  the  river  Mifii- 
fllppi  and  the  lakes  of  Canada,  together 
with  thriving  fifheries  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  upon  the  banks  of  New- 
foundand  ?  The  navigation  upon  the  river, 
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and  the  navigation  and  filheries  upon  thele 
great  lakes,  will  be  a  nurl'ery  for  feamen, 
which  will  afford  a  conliderable  fupply, 
both  for  their  naval  commerce  and  their 
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fifheries  upon  the  ocean ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  they  may  come  to  have  more  feamen 
than  we  have,  and  then  I  may  prophefy, 
they  will  foon  have  a  fuperior  navy. 

This  we  ought  to  be  the  more  afraid  of, 
becaufe  from  all  accounts  it  appears,  that 
the  french  are  much  more  artful  and  diligent 
than  we  are,  both  in  making  fettlements  a- 
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mong,  and  in  gaining  the  aftedlion  of  the 
indians,  They  no  fooner  conclude  a  treaty 
of  frendlhip  with  any  nation  of  Indians,  than' 
they  obtain  leave  to  fend  a  prieft  or  two, 
and  to  eftablilh  what  they  call  a  million  a- 
mong  them  ;  and  this  the  indians  eafily 
agree  to,  becaufe  they  have  no  jealoufy  of 
men  who  pretend  to  have  no  concern  about 
any  thing  but  religion,  and  are  often  of  great 
fervice,  by  their  lkill  in  phyfic  and  furgery ; 
by  which  means  the  french  have  eftublilhed 
millions  in  feveral  places,  where  any  thing 
like  a  fort  and  garifon  would  have  railed 
the  whole  nation  of  indians  in  arms  againft 
them .  Thele  priefts,  however,  are  not  only 
of  great  fervice  to  their  traders,  but  ferve 
them  as  fpies,  and  alio  contribute  greatly 
to  preferving  the  friendlhip  of  the  nation 
where  they  are  eftablilhed and  as  the  prieft 
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nuift  have  a  houfe  and  a  chapel,  theft 
millions  are  fornetimes,  by  degrees,  turned 
into  a  fort  and  garrifon ;  for  which  an 
invalion  frotn  fome  neighbouring  indian 
nation,  generally  foon  furnifh  them  with  a 
pretence. 

Then  iri  chufing  priefts  to  be  fent  to 
America,  the  french  adt  much  more  wifely 
than  we  do.  In  (lead  of  fending  clergymen 
thither,  who  by  their  debaucheries  or  bad 
conduit  have  loft  their  character  at  home, 
and  who  are  more  apt  to  give  the  indians 
an  averfion  than  td  convert  them  to  chrifti- 
anity ;  I  fay,  inftead  of  fending  fuch  cler¬ 
gymen  or  priefts  to  America,  the  french 
pick  out  the  greateft  enthufiafts  they  can 
find  in  France.  Men,  who  really  make  a 
confcience  of  religion,  who  are  zealous 
in  making  converts,  and  even  ambitious  of 
becoming  martyrs  to  the  popifh  faith  j  of 
which  there  are  always  great  mumbers  in 
France. 

Thus  with  regard  to  churchmen  to  be 
employed  in  America,  the  french  infinitely 
excel  us  j  and  even  with  regard  to  laymen, 
they  are  at  more  pains  to  find  out  fuch  men, 
as  are  proper  for  the  bufinefs  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed.  From  hence  we  may 
fee  that  the  french  pick  out  proper  men  for 
the  execution  of  every  defign  they  have  in 
America,  and  improve  every  accident  to 
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their  advantage.  To  our  inattention  to  our 
affairs  in  America,  the  french  owe  all  the 
poffeffions  they  have  there.  We  reftored  Ca¬ 
nada  to  them,  after  we  had  conquered  it  in 
Charles  the  firft  s  time  ;  we  leit  them  in 
poffeffion  of  that  country  and  the  fugar 
iflands,  notwithftanding  our  fuperiority  at 
fea  in  both  the  laft  wars.  We  allowed 
them  to  make  fettlements  on  tne  liver  Miffi- 
ffippi  to  which  we  had  a  prior  right,  in 
the  year  1718,  when  the  leafl  menace  fiom 
us  would  have  made  them  give  over  tne 
delign  ;  and  we  allowed  them  to  build  a 
fort  and  make  a  fettlement  at  Niagara  in 
time  of  full  peace,  though  we  had  a  right 
to  forbid  it,  becaufe  the  country  belonged  to 
our  allies,  or  rather  fubje&s,  the  iroquefe. 
If  at  the  next  peace  the  french  be  left  in 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  prefent  poffeffions 
in  America,  I  may  prophefy  that  in  the 
next  war  we  (hall  find  them  a  more  equal 
match  for  us  at  fea,  efpecially  if  we  ffiould 
reftore  then;  Cape  Breton,  or  permit  them 
to  make  any  fettlement  in  Acadia. 

The  french  have  a  chain  of  forts, 
from  which  they  can  annoy  us  in  all  quar¬ 
ters,  while  they  are  fecure  themfelves ;  the 
principal  of  theie  are  Crown  point,  Fort 
du  Quefne,  and  Niagaria,  but  eipically  the 
two  latter ;  the  deftroying  Crown  point  will 
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prevent  the  prefent  infults  of  the  french  ;  but 
the  deftruction  of  du  Quefne  and  Niagara 
will  tap  the  very  foundations  of  their  ufurpt 
power,  and  give  us  peace  upon  our  own 
terms.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking  our 
colonies  wiil  ever  be  able  to  make  any  figure 
m  the  attacking  the  french  forts,  unlefs 
they  are  united  under  one  viceroy  or  ge* 
neraliffimo  :  over  thofe  extenfive  coutries 
the  fpaniards  pofefs  in  north  and  fouth 
America,  there  are  but  two  viceroys  :  in  Ca¬ 
nada  and  Louifiana  equal  in  extent  to  all 
the  britifh  colonies,  the  french  have  but  one 
governor  in  chief  or  generaliffimo,  who  can 
unite  the  whole  force  of  the  french  in  that 
part  of  the  world  againft  any  one  of  the  bri- 
tiih  colonies  he  pleafes  to  attack:  While 
the  countries  in  America  poifeis’d  by  the 
englifh,  feem  to  be  much  in  the  fame  date 
that  Britain  was  on  the  invafion  of  the  ro¬ 
mans,  divided  under  feveral  chiefs,  and  con- 
lequently  eafiiy  fubdued  one  after  another, 
by  the  united  force  of  their  enemies.  The 
colonies  depending  immediately  on  the 
crown,  fuch  as  Virginia  and  New  York, 
have  been  much  lefs  harraifed  by  the 
indians,  and  much  better  prepar’d  to  defend 
their  refpe&ive  countries  than  the  charter 
governments  of  New  England.  If  they 
were  united  under  one  head  we  might  foon 
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cxped  to  fee  the  french  drove  out  of  north 
America,  for  they  would  never  be  able  to 
refill  the  whole  ftrength  cf  our  plantations, 
if  it  was  united  properly  sgainft  them. 
There  are  fome  objedtions  to  this  fcherne, 
and  fo  there  mull  be  to  every  one  that  can 
be  offered,  and  that  which  has  leaf!:  incon- 
veniencies  attending  it,  ought  to  be  embrac  d. 

I  am  of  opinion,  with  feveral  other  gentle¬ 
men,  who  know  that  country  perfectly  well, 
that  in  time  of  war  the  bell  thing  we  could 
endeavour  to  do,  would  be  an  attack  on 
Quebec,  efpecially  at  this  feafon  when  we 
have  a  large  force  there,  elated  with  their 
late  fuccefs.  Quebec  is  not  ftrong,  and  if  a 
fleet  and  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces 
were  fent  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  a 
proper  feafon  of  the  year,  with  fkilful 
pilots,  I  make  no  doubt,  (fetting  afide  any 
very  unlikely  and  unforeleen  accidents)  but 
they  would  give  a  good  account  of  this 
city.  If  they  could  once  land  their  men 
in  fafety,  their  bufinefs  would  be  done  : 
as  to  the  city,  the  fortifications  are  but 
paltry  :  I  know  that  it  is  obje&ed,  that 
the  bad  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  world  deter  any  admiral  from  undei- 
taking  the  command  in  fuch  an  expedition  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  King  has  authority  to 
oblige  all  officers  in  his  fervice  to  obey  com¬ 
mand,  I  think  this  objection  will  lignify 
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veiy  little.  If  Quebec  was  taken,  all  Canada 
would  fall  of  courfe;  very  foon  none  of  their 
forts  or  fet dements  on  the  lakes  could  fub- 
iiif,  cut  mull  lurrender  diredtlv. 

I  have  already  obferved  that 'the  trade  of 
our  colonics  deferves  a  more  paticular  at¬ 
tention  then  any  other,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  advantages  I  have  juft  mentioned 
hut  becaufe  our  attention  is  fure  of  being 
iafficiently  rewarded.  The  objedt  is  in  our 
own  power,  it  is  of  a  good  kind,  and  of 
iucii  extent  and  variety,  as  to  employ  nobly 
toe  molt  inventive  genius  in  thofe  matters, 
foreign  politics  have  fome  thing  more 
fplendid  and  entertaining  than  domeltic  pru- 

is  ever  attended,  though 
with  lefs  glaring,  yet  with  infinitely  more 
iokd,  fecure  and  more  lafting  advantages, 
i  i^e  gieat  point  of  our  regard  in  America, 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  effcdtual  peopling, 
employment,  and  ftrength  of  our  pofileflions 
there  ;  in  a  fubordinate  degree,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  interefts  wfith  regard  to  the 
french  and  fpaniards.  The  latter  we  have 
reafon  to  refpedt,  to  indulge,  and  even  per¬ 
haps  to  endure  •  and  more,  it  is  probable, 
may  be  had  from  them  in  that  way,  than 
bv  the  violent  methods  which  fome  have  fo  , 
warmly  recommended,  and  ftiil  urge,  tho’ 
we  have  had  fome  experience  to  convince  us 
of  their  infufficiency.  But  the  nature  of  the 
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french,  their  fituation,  their  defigns,  every 
thine  has  fliewn  that  we  ought  to  uie  eve- 
ry  method  to  reprefs  them,  to  prevent 
them  from  extending  their  territories  , 
their  trade,  or  their  influence,  and  above 
all,  to  connive  at  not  the  leal!  encroach- 
ment ;  but  this  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
drain  our  own  iirength,  or  turn  our  eyes 
from  ferving  ourfelves  by  attempts  to  dif- 

trefs  them.  But  as  we  are  now  in  the  midft 

•  , 

of  a  war,  until  that  is  decided,  it  will  be 
impoli'ible  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfadtory  on 
our  connections  with  french  America,  un¬ 
til  we  fee  what  the  next  treaty  of  peace  will 
do  in  the  diflribution  of  the  territory  of  the 
two  nations  there. 

We  fhould  conflder  that  the  riches  of  the 
plantations,  are  our  riches;  their  forces,  our 
forces ;  and  their  {hipping,  our  {hipping  ; 
as  thefe  pro fper,  fo  will  their  mother  coun¬ 
try  profper  of  courfe  :  hither  all  their  wealth 
flows  in  the  end.  They  either  bring  their 
eftates  over  to  England,  if  they  meet  with 
fuccefs  ;  or  they  live  in  an  elegent  manner 
there,  and  import  our  manufactures.  We 
fhould  need  fcarce  any  other  foreign  trade, 
therefore  we  fhould  want  nothing  that  o- 
ther  countries  produce,  if  the  plantations 
were  encouraged  ;  for  the  materials  they 
might  raile,  would  abundantly  employ  all 
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our  idle  hands,  and  furnilh  us  with  every 
thing  that  contributes  to  the  fupport  or  con- 
veniencies  of  life.  C'an  we  then  do  too  much 
for  our  colonies,  when  in  fupporting  them,  we 
moft  effe&ually  ferve  ou'  (elves?  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  leflening  the  revenue,  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  foreign  mauutadhires,  if  it  tends  to  en¬ 
rich  the  nation ;  for  the  richer  the  people 
are,  the  better  able  will  they  be  to  fup¬ 
port  the  government  ;  and  the  legiflature  can 
never  be  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and  means  to  raife 
money,  if  the  people  have  it  in  their  pur- 
fes. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  dwelt  the  longer 
upon  the  ftench  policy  as  it  regards  their 
colonies,  becaufe  it  is  juft  to  give  due  honor 
to  all  thofe,  who  advance  the  intercourfe 
of  mankind,  the  peopling  of  the  earth, and  the 
advantage  of  their  country  by  wife  and  ef- 
feftual  regulations.  But  I  principally  infift 
upon  it,  that  it  may,  if  pofiible,  ferve  for 
an  example  to  ourfelves ;  that  it  may  excite 
an  emulation  in  us  ;  that  it  may  help  to 
roule  us  out  of  that  languor  into  which  we 
feem  to  be  fallen.  The  war  we  now  carry 
on,  principally  regards  our  colonies,  and  is 
a  fufiicient  proof  that  we  are  come  at  laft  to 
know  their  value.  But  if  we  are  not  to  hope 

for  better  fuccefs  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
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rica  than  has  hitherto  attended  a  very  juft 
cauie,  the  next  peace  will  probably  con¬ 
tract  the  field  we  hoped  to  lay  open  to  our 
induitry  in  America.  But  we  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  cultivate  what  Hill  remains  of  it, 
with  tenfold  induftry  ;  we  ought  to  guard 
with  the  molt  unremitting  vigilance  that 
inclofed  fpring,  that  iealed  fountain,  the 
waters  of  which  we  referve  to  our- 

felves,  and  dired  into  fuch  channels,  and 
make  to  purfue  fuch  windings  and  turn¬ 
ings,  as  belt  ferve  our  purpofes.  We 
have,  I  believe,  pretty  well  dii’covered  moll 
of  our  errors,  and  the  advantage  our  enemy 
and  rival  has  taken,  not  only  of  our  fupine- 

nefs,  but  of  a  contrary  genius  in  his  own 

councils.  We  ought  to  route  otlrfelves  from 
the  former,  and  prepare  to  imitate  the  latter. 
Our  bufinefs  is  to  fight  againfl  Alexander, 
not  to  rail  at  him.  And  truly  I  do  not 
know  any  thing,  that  for  this  long  time 
part  has  contributed  more  to  degrade  our 
characters  for  humanity  in  the  eyes  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  or  to  inftil  into  ourfelves,  a  low 
and  illiberal  way  of  thinking,  than  that  vein 
of  licentious  fcurrillity  and  abufe,  by  which, 
in  all  forts  of  writings,  we  are  apt  to  vilify 
and  traduce  the  french  nation.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  which  hinders  people  from  aCting 
properly  more  than  indulging  themfelves 
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in  a  vain  and  and  effeminate  licence  of 
the  tongue.  A  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  can  at  once  oppofe  and  efteem  an  ene¬ 
my,  would  view  our  prefent  circumftances 
in  a  light,  I  conceive  lbmewhat  like  the 
following.  We  have  been  engaged  for 
above  a  century  with  France,  in  a  noble 
contention  for  the  fuperiority  in  arms,  in 
politics,  in  learning,  and  in  commerce  ;  and 
there  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  this 
ftruggle  was  more  critical.  If  we  fucceed 
in  the  war,  even'  our  fuccefs,  unlefs  ma¬ 
naged  with  prudence,  will  be  like  fome 
former  fuccefles,  of  little  benefit  to  us  ;  if 
we  fhould  fail,  which  God  forbid,  even 
then,  prudence  may  make  our  misfortunes 
of  more  ufe  to  us,  than  an  ill  managed 
fuccefs ;  if  they  teach  us  to  avoid  our  for¬ 
mer  errors ;  if  they  make  us  lefs  carelefs  ; 
if  they  make  us  cultivate  the  advantages  we 
have  with  care  and  judgement  :  this,  and 
not  our  opinion  of  the  enemy,  muh  decide 
the  long  contelled  point  between  us. 


